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The Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine, to prevent any misapprehension 
in future, and to afford full scope to free discussion, give notice to their Headers, 
that the Editor is not accountable in his official character for any article which 
may appear in this Magazine, "whether relating to Politics, Theologi/, Science, 
or Taste, unless lie himself be the writer of that article. It is the established 
rule among the Proprietors and the Editor, that each is accountable for what he 
may respectively communicate, agreeably to the principles which .they have 
already laid down in their Introductory Paper. Contributions furnished by 
Correspondents, are, in cases of doubt, ultimately decided on at the general 
meetings of the Proprietors. 

COMMUNICATIONS, ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 



To the Editor of theBelfast Magazine. 

ON NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 
SIR, 

1HAVE observed, with pleasure, the 
particular attention you pay to every 
thing 'relative to Education. The pro- 
posal of Simplex, in your last but one, is 
of this kind, and from its great import- 
ance, and extreme utility, if put into 
practice, deserves particular notice. 

His plan of generalising Education, 
by bringing it home to the door of 
every person in the kingdom, at a small 
expense, either to the government or 
the people, would be of the most es- 
sential service, and in all probability 
tend as much to conciliate the minds 
of the lower classes to the government, 
as any other measure recommended for 
that purpose. It will be worth while 
inquiring more particularly, how far 
the plan he has adopted for effecting 
this desirable purpose is practicable, 
and what prospect of success we may 
reasonably flatter ourselves will accrue 
from its adoption. 

The peculiar advantages of this 
scheme seem to be its extent, and 
cheapness. As to the first, its excel- 
lence is indisputable ; Ireland contains 
2436 parishes ; if four schools were es- 
tablished in each of these, their num- 
ber would amount to 9744, which, at 
the rate of 36 pupils to each (the num- 
ber specified in the plan) would supply 
the means of instruction to 351,284 
children. The number of inhabitants 
of Ireland is computed to be 5f mil- 
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lions. Of this number it may be fairly 
supposed that five millions are of tha't 
class who would wish to profit by such 
schools. I am not sufficiently versed 
in economics, to determine the propor- 
tion of this number that would be of 
an age to receive instruction, but if I 
might be allowed to guess from a very 
sleiider knowledge, the number of 
males from eight to fourteen years of 
age, which includes the time from 
which public instruction usually com- 
mences, until they are of an age to 
assist their parents in the works of the 
field, or manufactures, would not be 
more than one tenth of the male popu- 
lation, or 250,000, whence it appears 
that this scheme provides means of 
education for more than what could 
take advantage of it. If, however, as 
1 am inclined to think was the case, 
the writer included the female as well 
as male population in his calculations, 
the number to be educated must be 
doubled, and the means of instruction 
will then be found in some degree 
inadequate. But at the same time it 
is evident that it may easily be en- 
larged, at a trilling additional cost. . 

The expense of maintaining this es- 
tablishment comes next to be consider- 
ed. The sum mentioned is 120,000/. 
which, even by the writer's concessions 
will be found insufficient, tie allows 
fifty pounds per annum to be granted 
by parliament to -each parish, for sup- 
porting schoolmasters. This alone, 
makes a sum of 121,800/. But as it is 
to be supposed that a f«:w patishes will 
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prefer a smaller' number, the parlia- 
mentary giant may be supposed ade- 
quate to cover this expense. Out it is 
said that the parish must also provide 
a smalt sum to dafray contingent ex- 
penses. Money given lor a puhlic 
purpose is a tax, let it be drawn from 
tiie people as it may. It matters little 
whether it be immediately transferred 
from the pocket of the land holder to 
tiie person who is to be supported by 
it, or arrive at the same destination by 
the more circuitous course of revenue 
officers and clerks of the treasury. The 
only difference is, that in the former 
case, having a shorter course to run, 
and meeting with fewer points of con- 
tact in its passage, it will be less liable 
to diminution. This additional sum, 
which must be taken into the account, 
is not named in the sketch, but cannot 
be fixed at less than two pounds for 
each school, or eight fur each parish, 
making in all art increase of 19,488<. 
To this must also he added, the salaries 
of thirty-two county visitors. Each 
of these will have the superintendance 
of 304 schools ; they are to be paid at 
the rate of 7it. for every hundred 
schools (which allowance will be found 
insufficient, as I shall prove hereafter) 
making their yearly salary 2251. each, 
or in aJl 7,100/. 

To this must also be added the sa- 
lary for the agent to the supreme com- 
mittee, and an allowance for incidental 
expenses attending the communication 
between the several branches of this 
system. 

The expenses wiH stand, according 
to tlie foregoing statement, nearly as 
follows : 

tdi liametitary grant . . . 120,000 

Parochial grant iy,488 

Visitors' salaries ...... 7,100 

Agents' salary, say . . . 400 

lncideatal expenses, say 50O 

,£147,438 
In the first year the expenses will 
be more than doubled ; for in addition 
to a>ll the payments i» the foregoing 
table, the building of school-houses 
must betaken into consideration. To 
defray this, the writer supposes a 
grant of 50/. from the public, and 12/. 
jOj. from each parish will be suffi- 
cient. I am inclined to differ with 
him. Tlie building of each, school 



would cost 30/. at the least, that is 
120/. for each parish. And though 
in some, houses are already pro- 
vided, yet as he supposes, that in 
such cases the money granted for 
building schools is to be appropri- 
ated for providing dwelling houses for 
the teachers, nothing is to be deduct- 
ed on that account. But even by his 
own calculation the expenses of the 
first vear will stand as follows : 

Parliamentary grant for ) , ol onn 

budding j 1-1,800 

Parochial grant for do. . 30,450 
Salaries, as per table . . . 147. 488 

■t2yy,'3S 

The foregoing statements are not 
made with a view of raising difficulties 
to a plan, the intention of whch is so 
excellent, and the general out line so feasi- 
ble ; on the contrary, it will be found 
that incorrect estimates have a much 
greater effect in stilling a public under- 
taking. For, on entering into the details, 
an unexpected difficulty arises in pro- 
viding funds for the increased expen- 
diture, and aLo raises a suspicion that 
there is something unsound in the whole 
fabric, when a delect has been detected 
in a particular part. By takiug a survey 
of the whole expendituie at lir-t, we are 
prepared to arrange our plans on au 
enlarged basis. But though 1 have 
shown, that in the execution of this 
plan, an annual expense would he in- 
curred, much heavier than was at iirst 
alleged ; this should not prevent it^ 
being attended to. We see sums of 
ten times the amount annually spent 
either on subsidizing foreign princes, 
to light their own battles as long as it 
suits their interest or convenience, or in 
sending out ineffectual military expe- 
ditious. Were the expenses of edu- 
cating our infant population equal to 
those incurred by sending 30,000 men 
on a three month's ramble through the 
south of Europe, it is still to be con- 
sidered, that in the former case, the 
money advanced by the people is spent 
in the country, and therefore reverts 
by other clumnels to the source whence 
it originally sprung ; while in the latter 
it is not only lost to us, but serves 
to augment the resources of our ene- 
mies. Besides, a fund already pre- 
sents itself for supplying a great part 
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of (he sum to be annually raised. Were 
this scheme to be put in execution, 
the charter-schools would be useless, 
'lhe great revenue accruing thence 
presents itself immediately to be ap- 
plied to a more beneficial, because a 
more national and unprejudiced pur- 
pose. J am not prepared to state the 
amount of the revenues of these schools, 
but from a calculation of their probable 
expenses a very fair conjecture may 
be formed, as it is well known, that 
these are much within the revenues. 
1 he average of children in each of 
the thirty -two charter-schools, is 60, 
making atotal of 1,920. The expenses 
of feeding and clothing those cannot 
be estimated at less than 10/. facb, 
annually. 'I he salaries of masters, 
mistresses, and ushers at each school 
must be 50/. and the repairs and in- 
cidental expense!! of the large build- 
ings in which the schools are kept, 
may be. fairly reckoned at 20/. more. 
J he account then will stand thus : 

Feeding and clothing the > ... OA _ 
i i i l 19,200 

children ) ' 

Masters, &c. in 32 schools 750 

Incidental expenses .... 640 

.£20,590 

Besides the schools here enumerated, 
there are four provincial nurseries, and 
two private establishments, under the 
management of the Governors of the 
Incorporated Society; the expenses of 
which, added to the above, may be 
supposed to raise it to 30,000/. annu- 
ally. Hence, therefore, if the charter- 
schools, the benelils of which even at 
present are not adequate to their ex- 
panses, and which would, in case of 
the substitution of parochial schools, be 
useless, w ere abolished, tiie sum arising 
from theiu would more than defray the 
additional expenses of the national sys- 
tem, and verify the words of its author, 
" that its establishment would not re- 
quire more than 120,000/. per annum 
additional to be added to the public 
burdens." 

1 shall now proceed to take a view of 
the internal regulations. The first that 
occurs relates to the masters ; they are 
allowed ten guineas for the education 
of ten free scholars, and as the num- 
ber of their pupds is confined to thirty- 
six, they have besides this the profju 



of twenty-six pupils, which being es- 
timated at 1/. probably the very highest 
average would make their annual in- 
come about 30/. This is but a small 
compensation for a very laborious, and 
in some degree unhealthy occupation. 
However it may be augmented in some 
degree. 'Die number of their pupils 
is limited to thirty-six, and very pro- 
bably it is sufficient for one man. In 
the charter-schools, attention is paid to 
procure married men, whose wives 
may l*s capable of performing some 
part of the duty. Were the same plan 
adopted here, the best effects would . 
be produced. A married man is bound 
by stronger ties to good conduct and 
regularity. He has an additional mo- 
tive for exertion. His wife, by taking 
part in the office of instructing, as is 
done in every country town with the 
younger part of the children, who are 
always, and probably most advanta- 
geously placed" under the care of fe- 
males, will enable him to receive a 
larger number, saj ten more, and thus 
augment his income proportionably. 
To these we may add, that when such 
an opportunity is held out for young 
women to reap a certain benefit from 
their education, it will be a new stimu- 
lus to application, marriage will be en- 
couraged by the prospect of finding a 
wife an assistant, instead of an incum- 
brance, and the additional number. 
thus educated, amounting to nearly 
200,000, will, without any additional 
expense to the nation, provide the 
means of educating the greatest part 
or the surplus, which, as I proved m 
the beginning of this paper, would 
otherwise remain uneducated, if we 
suppose that females are to partici- 
pate in the beneihs of the system. 

The course of education naturally 
presenting itself, consists of reading, 
writing, and accounts. As to the 
Christian duties, 1 doubt very much 
whether the teachers can be ex- 
pected to possess the necessary quali- 
fications for being impartial expounders 
of the sacred volume. Let the Scrip- 
tures, or select [tarts of (hem be read, 
and let the masters set the example, 
and enforce the observance of the great 
practical duties of Christianity, and 
they have done enough. The doctrine 
is be-t entrusted to the spiritual teach- 
ers alreadv existing, who are Weil paid 
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for this neglected part of their duty. 
In every parish in the kingdom there is 
(or ought to be) at least two resident 
clergymen, a Protestant and a Catholic ; 
In most of the Northern districts, which 
in general are the most populous, there 
are three. These, if they have the 
inclination, are fully adequate to the 
duty. 

The controlling powers appear to 
be well arranged and to arise from 
the lower to the higher degrees in a 
very regular order. The theory looks 
'Veil, but I fear for the practice. Let 
us examine each of them separately. 
The first or more immediate is the 
parochial committee, to consist of the 
clergymen of the parish, together 
with six others chosen at vestry. Let 
us judge of what will be, by what is. 
In the charter schools, which I look 
upon as the best precedents to imitate 
in some points and to deviate from 
in others, a similar inspecting power 
is vested in a' local committee ap- 
pointed by the society and consist- 
ing of some of the' respectable persons, 
residents in the neighbourhood, and 
generally, it not always the clergymen 
of the adj&ining parishes. Yet it is 
well known that several of the charter 
schools exhibit the most glaring marks 
of negligence and internal mismanage- 
ment. Nor is this to he attributed 
to innatention in the governors. They 
are not only willing to hear, but anx- 
ious to receive information; reports 
are regularly sent up signed by one 
or more of the local committee. 
Whence then can it originate? I will 
tell what came almost under my own 
personal knowledge. One ofthe coun- 
try charter houses was entrusted to a 
master and mistress, who so far front 
being possessed of any of the qualities 
requisite for such a place, would 
scarcely have been admitted as me- 
nial servants into a respectable family. 
They were idle, vicious, and drunken. 
'J heir misconduct at length reached 
the ears of the governors. The master 
became alarmed-, and in order to si- 
lence the unfavourable reports which 
had reached his superiors, and secure 
himself in his place he applied to the 
local committee, several of whom 
signed a certificate in testimony of his 
good conduct and attention to the 
snotahs, improvement, ,»nd health of the 



children. Yet so notorious was his 
character that in spite of this testi- 
monial he was displaced. I mention 
this to prove the little reliance to be 
placed on the spirit or exertions of 
those who are not incited by their 
private interest. Another instance will 
prove that indolence and apathy to 
what does not immediately come home 
to self is an obstacle equally general 
and as difficult to be removed. 
When it was proposed to publish 
statistical accounts of the several coun- 
ties of Ireland, a work which could 
only be brought to perfection by the 
concurrent exertions of every intel- 
ligent man throughout the kingdom, 
and which, if properly executed, would 
ultimately benefit the country gen- 
lemen and farmers most essentially, 
several of the persons who undertook 
this laborious and novel work wrote 
circular letters to all the respectable 
persons through the country, proposing 
questions relative to its natural and 
agricultural state, and we are inform- 
ed by the writers themselves, that these 
applications were totally neglected. 
Perhaps, however, in the present in- 
stance, the election at vestry may 
have better effect. The choice will 
fall on the respectable farmers, who, 
living in a state of independence, pro- 
duced by labour, possess at least nine 
tenths of the real public spirit of the 
country ; such men as .these being as 
it were the representatives of their 
neighbours, to whom they will feel 
themselves responsible at the rigid bar 
of public opinion, may be unalfected 
by the passions that instigate the more 
affluent, and what are falsely called 
the more independent classes. 

The county visitors come next to be 
considered^ Their duty, if properly 
executed, is very weighty, anaattend- 
ed'with a high degree of responsibility. 
I have already shown that they have 
the superintendance of three hundred 
schools. If they visit four of these 
every day, which would be enough, 
probably too much for one man to do 
with proper minuteness, they will be 
able to go round the county but three 
times in a year. But it may be said that 
they are intended rather to controul the 
local committees, than to inspect mi- 
nutely into the schools. To this I 
auswer, if so, their appointment is 
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nugatory. They cannot know the 
relative situations of the schools and 
committees, unless they examine the 
schools. It must also be recollected 
that the committees being voluntary 
agents, will not submit to the absolute 
controul of persons nominated and 
paid by the higher powers. With them, 
the powers of the visitor can extend 
no farther than to recommend and 
advise: with the schoolmasters, their 
duty is to examine and report. It 
will be found that this process of ex- 
amination and reporting, together with 
the listening to the reports of the local 
committees, investigating their correct- 
ness, and applying remedies to petty 
ahuses and mistakes, which could not 
come before the supreme committee, 
will be as much as any one man of 
good sense, sound constitution, and 
great perseverance can possibly effect. 
The salary, also, as 1 have already 
hinted, is insufficient. If a man of 
education and abilities devotes his 
whole time to one object, he must 
be paid in proportion; and it must 
be observed (hat a fixed salary, as it 
precludes the hope of increase, ought 
to be greater than that which varies 
with the merits of the person employed. 
The visitor must also be provided 
with a horse, and pass most of his time 
at inns, which besides the great expense, 
will entail the necessity of a double 
establishment, if he has a family. A 
brigade major of yeomanry is allow- 
ed a guinea a day, yet he remains 
nearly one half ot his time at home, 
which, however, is fully occupied in 
making up his returns, and while on 
his progress, is at little expense, as he 
is always a guest at some of those gen- 
tlemen's houses, whose .corps come, 
under his inspection. The county 
visitor has a much more tedious ami 
constant employment, and cannot hope 
for the same kind of reception at his 
different stages. I am not a friend to 
the too liberal expenditure of pub- 
lic money, but, at the same time, am 
clearly of opinion, that to have the 
public business well done, the public 
Servants must be well paid; I would 
therefore propose that the county should 
be divided into two districts, over 
each of which a visitor should be ap- 
pointed ; also, that their salaries should 
ue not less than 300/. subject, how- 



ever to the regulation mentioned by 
the writer as to the masters, that the 
supreme committee should have the 
power of diminishing this in case of 
inattention or misconduct, and making 
a fund cf the balance thus formed for 
the reward of superior exertions. The 
usual method of treating public func- 
tionaries, has always appeared to me 
to be very exceptionable. There is 
no gradation either of rewards or 
punishments. Superior talent or ex- 
ertion meets with no extraordinary 
recompense; and the only punishment 
for all offences is deprivation. In the 
former case, emulation is exstinguished, 
the latter counteracts itself. In most 
cases of delinquency, the punishment 
appears excessive; justice, compassion, 
friendship, and in many cases interest, 
prevent its taking effect. Thus, what 
once was crime, degenerates into cus- 
tom, and the public affairs decline from 
bad to worse, without any remedy 
against the ever increasing abuses 
which can every day advance a strong- 
er plea of accumulating precedents in 
their favour. 

The last point to be considered is the 
supreme committee. Two reasons 
seem to have influenced the proposer 
of this plan to lodge the ultimale con- 
troul in the hands of the heads of the 
clergy of the three leading persuasions, 
to prevent the preponderance of any 
one sect, and to take the patronage out 
of the hands of the ministry. With 
respect to the first of these, the weight 
of influence seems to be very unequally 
divided. The Protestant bishop, who 
constitutes apparently but a third part 
of this ti iumvirate would carry along 
with him all the influence of the minis- 
try and established clergy ; while the 
Moderator of the Synod being changed 
every year, and possessing no influ- 
ence but what derives to him from 
his temporary ecclesiastical charac- 
ter, could never cope in case of a 
difference of opinion with his perma- 
nent authorised coadjutor. This junc- 
tion, instead of producing the harmony 
of an engine, whose parts were equally 
balanced, would resemble the attrac- 
tion of the sun, earth and moon, in 
which the one would assume the centre, 
andsit quietly at his ease, while he forced 
the other two to revolve in the orbits 
which he had tracked out for them. As 
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to the attempt to exclude the inter- 
ference of the, ministry, or to remove 
the system oiie step farther from its 
immediate influence, by the interven- 
tion of the supreme triumvirate (I 
agree with the writer, notwithstanding) 
we may both in consequence of the 
opinion* be suspect -d of improper 
inotives, that it is a consummation 
devoutly to he wished. 1 know that 
it is an acknowledged principle, that 
education is a national concern, and 
therefore should be under the regula- 
tion of the government. If by the 
government he meant the legislature, 
consisting of the king, the nobility, 
and the people fairly and fully re- 
presented by delegates chosen really by 
themselves, 1 h-artily acquiesce in the 
justice of the maxim : but it this word 
is meant to express the persons dele- 
gated by the king, to do his business in 
the house of commons, the ministers 
of the day, t confess I see little good 
likely to result from a scheme, the 
supreme controul of which is guided 
by such a fluctuating ephemeral regu- 
lator. I see nothing but a new system 
of new places, pensions, sinecures and 
influence, extending its ramifications 
from a triple stem, into every hamlet 
and cottage in the empire. 

The part of the plan relating to 
the supreme committee or triumvi- 
rate seems strongly liable to objec- 
tion on the grounds just stated. — 
But though it is far trom meeting 
my approbation, I know of nothing 
to" be substituted in its stead. What 
1 have said, however, not only con- 
cerning this branch, but the whole 
plan, may attract greater attention 
towards it ; if so, it will he found 
not to be the fanciful theory which 
I bclie\e it is at present thought. — 
The rudiments of an excellent sys- 
tem lie involved in it; but much 
care, and time, and perseverance 
would be requisite for their extrica- 
tion. Lancaster has turned the minds 
of every economical philosopher to 
the subject of gem-rat education. The 
assertion I am about to make will 
be deemed a paradox, yet 1 will not 
hesitate to declare it. The plan now 
proposed, or something like it will 
be found much more practicable, and 
generally beneficial, than that which 
has justly been the subject of so much 



praise and imitation. To carrv the 
one into effect, the abilities of the 
founder of the system are requisite in 
every master; in the other ordinary 
capacity is sufficient : it will be much 
easier to find 81)00 schoolmasters of 
the latter kind than SO of the former. 

The subject could be dwelt on 
with much advantage, and many use- 
ful hints been drawn from it, for 
private persons or single parishes to 
put in practice on a smaller scale, 
but, i fear, will never be heartily 
undertaken by the military financial 
politicians of the present dav, the 
main object of whose administration 
seems t» be to raise money to carry 
on war, and to carry on war to raise 
money. 

Wishing every success to a scheme 
for the improvement of my country- 
men, I remain, sir, yours, 

Quinctius. 



For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

ON TKE EARL/ PLANTING OF 
POTATOES. 

I OBSERVE two of jour Corres- 
pondents who have written on this 
subject, have not yet agreed in the 
accuracy of the statement of expense 
in the two modes, of the lazy-bed 
and driil culture. It is not my in- 
tention to interfere in this part of 
the discussion, but I may be allow- 
ed to remark that I entirely agree 
with the assertion of William Good), 
that the lazy bed culture is often 
preferable, when the palate, and I 
add the quality as wholesome food 
are consulted. 

But my motive for writing at pre- 
sent is principally to recommend the 
planting of potatoes in either mode 
at an c-arlv period of the season. Po- 
tatoes planted at a late period are 
seldom as firm and good as those 
planted more early: and \et the 
practice of late setting has for seve- 
ral -years been gradually increasing. 
Qualitv is thus sacrificed to quantity. 
To those who raUe potatoes tor then- 
own use, li'tle reasoning is necessary 
to show that the caU ulation is a mil- 
taken one, as potatoes of an inferior 
quality ate not profitable, but occa- 
sion great waste in the use of them, 
by the worst of them being throws) 



